C H A 

Succeftion of a long dcfcent, 

Which chaftly in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dryden. 

Cha st ness. n. f. [from chcijle. J Chaftity ; purity. 

1 o CHAT. v. n. [from caqueter , hr. Skinner ; perhaps from a- 
chat^ purchafe 01 cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter. ] I o prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle ; to cackle ; 
to chatter ; to converfe at eafe. 

Thus chatten the people in their {leads, 

Ylike as a monfler of many heads. Spcnfer’s Pajlorals . 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 

Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your faucinefs will jell upon my love. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Err ours* 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are fpeclacled to fee him. Your prattling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While flie chats him. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

The Ihepherds on the lawn 

Sat fimply chatting in a ruflick row. Milton. 

W ith much goodwill the motion was embrac’d. 

To chat a while on their adventures pafs’d. Dryden. 

Chat, n.f [from the verb.] Idle talk ; prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 

Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceffarily, 

As this Gonzalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

"I he time between before the fire they fat. 

And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat. Drdyen. 

The lead is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confefles 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 
wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Lockc t 

Snuff, cr the fan, fupplies each paufe of chat , 

With finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

Chat, n.f The keys of trees are called chats, as afh chats. 
Cha'tellany. n.f [chdtelenie, Fr.] The diflriCt under the 
dominion of a cadi e. 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chatei'anies and dependencies. Dryden. 

Chattel, n.f [See Cattle.] Any moveable poffefiion : a 
term now fcarce ufed but in forms of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor damp, nor dare, nor fret ; 

I will be mader of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Plonour’s a leafe for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 

To CHA'TTER. v. n. [caqueter, Fr.] 

1. To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 

Nightingales feldom ling, the pie dill chattereth. Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis lings. 

Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a Iheep ; 
Well, firrah, fays the Iheep, you durd not have done this to a 
dog. L’Ef range. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lee’s OEdipus. 

2. To make a noife by collifion of the teeth. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 

With chutt’ring teeth, and bridling hair Upright. Dryden. 

Dip but your toes into cold-water, 

Their correfpondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 

3. To talk idly or carelefly. 

Suffer no hour to pals away in a lazy idlenefs, an imperti- 
nent chattering, or ufelefs trifles. Watts’s Logick. 

Chapter, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 

The mimick ape began his chatter. 

How evil tongues his life befpatter. Swift. 

2. Idle prate. 

Charterer, n.f. [from chatter. An idle talker ; a pratler. 
Cha'twood. n.f. Little dicks ; fuel. 

Cha'vender. n.f. [Chcvefnc,Yx.] The chub ; a fifli. 

Thefe are a choice bait for the chub, or chavender , or indeed 
any great fifh. W niton’s Angler. 

CHAU MONTE' LLE. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW. v. a. [ kawen , Germ.] To champ between the 
teeth ; to madicate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul defpight. 

And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy b. ii. 

They come to us, but us love draws ; 

He fwallows us, and never chaws ; 

He is the tvrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any ufe of chawing little fponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and at a 
didance from his engine. Boyle. 

The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thidles pals, 

Might laugh again, to fee a jury chaw 

The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 


CHA 

Chaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The chap; the upper or under 
part of a bead’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hecks into thy chaws, and 
will bung thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii 4 
Cha'wdron. n.f. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron. 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

CHEAP, adj. [ceapan, Sax. kcopen, Dutch, to buy.] 

1. To be had at a low rate; purchafed for afmall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raife up 
a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thing will 
immediately turn dear. Locke. 

2 . Of fmall value ; eafy to be had ; not refpedled. 

Fhe goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodnefs. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

Had I fo lavifh of my prefence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So dale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 
occafion of fociety, maketh himfel T cheap. " Bacon. 

May your fick fame dill languifh tiil it die, 

And you grow cheap in every fubjedl’s eye. Dryden. 

The ufual titles of didindlion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury. 

Cheap, n.f. [ cheping is an old word for market ; whence Eajl- 
chcap, Cheapfide.] Market; purchafe; bargain; as good cheap-, 
[a bon marche , Fr.] 

The fame wine that comes out of Candia, which we pay 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and 
may haye it better cheap at home. L’Eflrange. 

Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheap, 
may trample on thofe who give lead refidance. Decay of Piety. 

To Cheapen, v. a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] 

1. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for any thing; to ask the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich fhe lhall be, that’s certain ; wife, or I’ll none ; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
The fird he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 
at a very eafy rate. L’EJl range. 

So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. Prior. 

To Ihops in crouds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 

2: To leffen value. 

My hopes purfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 

I find my profer’d love has cheapen’d me. Dryd. Tyrr. Love. 

Che'aply. adv. [from cheap.'] At a fmall price; at a low rate. 

By thefe I fee 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Blood, rapines, maflacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompence your beauty brought. Dryden. 

Che'apness. n.f. [from cheap.] Lownefs of price. 

Ancient datutes incite merchant drangers to bring in com- 
modities ; having for end cheapnefs. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The diferedit "which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difeouragement to other nations to tranfplant them- 
felves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations which 
the cheapnefs and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 

Chear. See Cheer. 

To CHEAT, v. a. [of uncertain derivation ; probably from 
achetcr, Fr. to purchafe , alluding to the tricks ufed in making 

bargains. See the noun.] > 

I. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. It is ufed commonly 

of low cunning. . 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honed man is fure at 
fird of being cheated ; and he recovers not his Ioffes, but by 


learning to cheat others. 


Dr'den. 


UlHvl O • * . 

There are a fort of people who find that the mod effectual 
wav to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 

Tillotfon, Preface. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 

Deform’d, unfinifh’d. Shakefp. Rabat 

Cheat, n.f. [from the verb. Some think abbreviated [from 
efeheat, becaufe many fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efeheats, cheat the abri gmen 
was brought to convey a bad meaning.] 

1. A fraud ; a trick; an impodure. . 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pais, 
though fo abufed bv ill men, that I wonder the good o no 
grow alhamed to ufe it. an ^ 
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Emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what theygive, and cure but by a cheat. Dryden. 

When I confider life, tis all a cheat , 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit . 

Trud on, and think tomorrow will repay ; 

Tomorrow’s falfer than the former day ; 

Lves worfe ; and wh.le .t lays, we lhall be Weft, 

With fome new joys cuts off what wc poffeft. ) 

2 - YltXioi: ctntt further ufeful than it is concealed ; 
fo/as much as no man will truft a known cheat South. 

I ike that notorious cheat , vad dims I give. 

Only that you may keep me whilel live. Dryden s Cleomenes. 
Che'ateV n. f [from cheat.] One that pracTfes fraud 
CHE l will be deal to them both and they AtaU be exchequers 

tome. [It is here for efcheater.j Shakefp.M.lV. II. 

They fay this town is full of couzenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many fucli like libertines of fin. Shakefp. Comedy ofEir. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs; a tame cheater i faith.— — 
Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honeft man my houfe, 
nor no cheater. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. n. 

All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegtous, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falfe witnefies and ac- 
cufers> Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

To CHECK, v. a. [from the French echecs, chefs ; from whence 
we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate, when we dop our 
adverfary from carrying on his play any farther.] 

1. Toreprefs; to curb. 

Referve thy date; with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

How fames may be fown and raifed, how they may be fpread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton . 

He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furnilhed, but 
with a fvvord hanging over his head by one fingle thread or hair, 
furely had enough to check his appetite. South. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 

Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’d a prophecy. Shakefp : 
His fault is much, and the good king his mailer 
Will check him for’t. Shakefp. King Lear . 

3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpon- 
dent cipher. 

4. To control by a counter reckoning. 

To Check, v. n. 

1. To flop ; to make a flop ; with at. 

With what wing the llanyel checks at it. Shakefp . 

He mull obferve their mood on whom he jells, 

The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

2. To cliafn ; to interfere. 

If love check once with bufinefs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

I’ll avoid his prefence ; 

It checks too ftrong upon me. Dryden’ s All for Love. 

Check, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Repreffure ; Hop ; rebuff. 

I do know, the Hate, 

However this may gall him with fome check , 

Cannot with fafety caff him. Shakefp. Othello. 

Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway, 

Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
We fee, alfo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their firll years, muff have fome check or arreft in their for- 

tu, ^ s - _ Bacon’s EJfay. 

God hath of late years man ifefled. himfelf in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this infolent 

im P iet y- . Tillotfon. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
P ro grefs of chriftianity. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 32. 

P ut * nt0 the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
creek to that facrilege, which had been but too much winked 


CHE 

While fuch men are in truft, who have no check from 


in, nor any views 


but towards their intereft 


n . . Atterbury. 

-i ne great ftruggle with his paflions is in the firll check. 

2. Reftraint; curb; government. ^ 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
c ' eC ri , ot . their confidences much breaketh their fpirit. Hayw. 

e lmpetuoiity of the new officer’s nature needed fome 
reitraint and check, for fome time, to his immoderate pretences 
a PP«‘te of power Clarendon. 

some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 

a riffian s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 


3. A reproof; a flight. 

* Oh ! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shakefp. C >f el ’"g 

4. A diflike ; a fudden difgull ; fomething that Hops the p 

S " Sav I fliould wed her, would not my wife fubjeas 

Take check, and think it ftrange ? perhaps revolt ? Dryden. 

, In falconry, is when a hawk forfakes her proper game to follow 
rooks, pies, or other birds that crofs her in her flig 

A younv woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if fhe be 
handfome,°fhe is the more fubjedt to go out on jheck. Suckling. 
When whiffled from the fill, 

Some falcon Hoops at what her eye deftgn’d. 

And with her eagernefs, the quary mifs’d, 

Streight flies at check , and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 

6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of reftraint ; a flop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord Co- 
ventry. Clarendon . 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad priefts. 

Dryden’ s Fables , Preface. 

The letters have the natural produ&ion by feveral checks or 
Hops, or, as they are ufually called, articulations of the breath or • 
vo j ce _ Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

7. The correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when one party obliges the 
other either to move or guard his king. 

9. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s houlhold, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the ulh- 
ers belonging to the royal family. 

10. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo 
the name of an officer inveffed with like powers. Chambers . 

To Che'cker. } v. a. [from echecs, chefs, Fr.] To variegate cr 
To Che'quer. Y diverfify, in the manner of a chefs-board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d mom fmiles on the frowning night, 
Check’ring the eaftern clouds with ffreaks of light. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a checquer’d lhadow on the ground. Shakefp . 

As the fnake roll’d in the flow’ry bank, 

With fhining checker’d flough doth fling a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakefp. Hen . VI. 

The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fweet, nor dainty flower. 

That damask’d not the checker’d floor 

Of Cynthia’s fummer bower. Drayton’s Cynthia . 

Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d lhade. Milton. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle Hate, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falfehood. Addifon . 

The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to checker it in- 
to earth and water. Woodzvard’s Natural Hijtcry. 

Here waving groves a checker’d fcene difplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Checker. ) Work varied alternately as to its colours or 

Checker-work. ) materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 
piters which were upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings, vii. 17. 
Che'ckmate. n.f. [echec et mat, Fr.] The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppoffte men, or hinders them from 
moving. 

Love they him called, that gave me the check-mate. 

But better might they have behote him hate. Spenfer. 

Che'ckroll. n. f [from check and roll.] A roll or book, con- 
taining the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to 
great perfonages, as their houlhold fervants. It is otherwise 
called the chequer-roll. Cowel 

Not daring to extend this law further than to the king’s fer- 
vants in checkroll, left it Ihould have been too harlh to the gen- 
tlemen and other commons of the kingdom. Bacon’s Hen VII 
CHEEK, n.f. [ceac, Saxon.] 

1 . The fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, " 

Like a rich jewel in an iEthiop’s ear. Shakefp. Rom. and Aul 
I lhall furvey and fpy ^ ‘ ’ 

Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eye. Dome 

Daughter of the rofe, whole cheeks unite 
The diff ’ring titles of the red and white, 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 

The blulh of morning and the milky way. Dr-Aen 

2. A general name among inechanicks lor almoft all thofe pieces 
of their machines and inftruments that are double, and pei fedilv 
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